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ARCHIVES ADMINISTRATION—A Growing Profession 


oN aaa administration, which has long been a recognized 
profession in Europe and especially on the Continent, 
was virtually unknown in the United Siates until the beginning 
of this century and has achieved its present prominence only 
in recent years. As a result valuable records have perished 
because of indifference and inadequate preservation. In the 
last decade, however, and especially since the establishment 
of the National Archives in Washington, the recognition of 
the need for better care of public records has rapidly in- 
creased. It has become apparent that only in the custody of 
the professionally trained archivist can records be fully avail- 
able for administrative and scholarly research. Moreover, 
the problems of selecting and preserving documents of admin- 
istrative and historical value have become greater and more 
acute with the increased scope and complexity of govern- 
mental functions. 

The result has been a demand for trained personnel for 
both federal and state archives, a demand that will probably 
continue to grow. Furthermore, the practice of establishing 
local archives in connection with local libraries and schools 
has contributed to the demand. Government departments are 
finding the problems of administering their own records so 
complicated that they need professionally trained personnel 
to do the work; and even private corporations are turning to 
archivists for aid in preserving their records of permanent 
value. 


A wealth of professional archival experience has been 
accumulated in Europe during the last hundred years and 
has been set forth in a considerable body of literature. Not 
all of it, however, is applicable to the administration of Ameri- 
can archives and, on the other hand, American archives 
administration offers a good many problems of its own, which 
have not arisen in other countries. This makes it desirable to 
provide specialized training for American archivists and to 
base this training on a program that correlates the universally 
approved principles and techniques of archives administra- 
tion to the specific problems of American archives and views 
them in the light of the political, social, and administrative 
history of this country. 


PROGRAM FOR THE TRAINING OF ARCHIVISTS 


S incE Washington is the natural center for the training of 
archivists, The American University School of Social 
Sciences and Public Affairs is cooperating with the National 
Archives in offering the following program for that purpose. 
The teaching staff includes professional archivists and his- 
torians. In preparing this program of study the staff has rec- 
ognized the fact that record custodians of the old type do 
not satisfy the needs of our society and that trained archivists 
must be provided. 
The program of study offered here is intended 


(1) to give practical training in the actual prob- 
lems of archival administration, 


(2) to provide work in administrative history and 
in historical methods appropriate to modern 
history with particular reference to the 
United States, 


(3) to place the institutions and problems with 
which the archivist deals in their total set- 
ting. The requirements for the higher de- 
grees are made flexible so that the student 
of archival administration may take the 
courses in other fields (for example, labor, 
law, public administration) necessary for 
his special intérest. 


The program of archival training should be useful noi 
merely to archivists but also to students of history who wish 
to become better acquainted with the nature and value of 
one of the main types of materials for historical research; and 
it should also assist teachers and librarians who are alive to 
the possibilities of establishing or improving local archives. 
Students of archival administration in other universities will 
find it useful to spend a year in Washington taking advan- 
tage of offerings in this program and becoming acquainted 
with the work of the National Archives. In this connection 
the National Archives offers to a limited number of suitably 
prepared students opportunities for advanced study of ar- 
.chival problems and archival administration as interns. No 
compensation can be paid to such interns, but they will be 
permitted to participate in the in-service training work of the 
staff in so far as they are qualified to do so. 


DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


Hist. 536-537 NA. The History and Adminis- 


tration of Archives 

This course will be concerned with the his- 
tory and present state of archival activities in the 
principal countries of the world, especially with 
those in the United States, including state, local, 
and institutional as well as federal activities; and 
with the principles and practices of archival 
economy. This course is open only to those who 
have had a year of graduate work in History or 
the Social Sciences, or to qualified college grad- 
uates who have had a year of experience in an 
archival agency. It consists of lectures, term 
papers and reports. Prerequisite: ability to use 
one modern foreign language. Prospective stu- 
dents should consult the instructor. 
First and Second Semesters.—Dr. Buck and Dr. 

Posner. (3) 


Hist. 432. Materials for Research in Modern 


History 

The purpose of this course is to introduce 
students to the use of materials in modern his- 
tory. Different types of narrative and documen- 
tary maierials will be discussed and evaluated. 
Facsimiles and photostat copies will provide an 
opportunity for practice in reading, summarizing 
and editing documents. 
First Semester.—Dr. Posner. (3) 


Hist. 431. The Philosophy of History 
This course will deal with the following 
topics: the concepts used in historical thinking 


(causality, periodization, influence, etc.), the 
basic philosophies of history, and the related 
schools of historiography. 

Second Semester.—Dr. Posner. (3) 


Hist. 565. Comparative Administrative History 
Since the French Revolution 


This course will deal with the development | 


of public administration during the last 150 years. 
A comparative study will be made of structure, 
organization, and functions of government agen- 
cies with special emphasis on their modes of pro- 
cedure. Attention will be devoted to movements 
for administrative reforms caused by political and 
social crisis. 
(2) 


First and Second Semesters.—Dr. Posner. 
Hist. 465. Historical Background of the Federal 
Administrative System 
In this course the institutional development of 
the Federal Administrative system will be con- 


sidered in the light of the economic and social 
forces at work in American society. (3) 
3 


Second Semester.—Professor Hunter. 
P. A. 431. The Role of Records in Public Ad- 
ministration 
A study of government organization as a 
creator of records. Types of records and record 
systems will be discussed in the light of their 
relationship to the functions by which they are 


produced. 
First Semester.—Miss Chatfield. (12) 


P. A. 432. Principles of Record Administration 
Analysis of fundamentals of the administra- 
tion of records, from their creation to the time 
they become uncurrent. Case histories of mail 
and file units will be studied, and visits made to 
typical operating units. Some practice in the 
planning of record systems will be included. 
Second Semester.—Miss Chatfield. (12) 


COURSES IN RELATED FIELDS 


Hist. 206. Historical Background of Contempo- 


rary American Problems 

Intended for students with a limited knowl- 
edge of American history who desire to obtain a 
better understanding of the historical foundations 
of present-day problems, political, social and eco- 
nomic. Such issues as labor organization; growth 
and regulation of big business; political and so- 
cial security; neutrality and the like will be con- 
sidered. Focus of interest will be upon the 
current situation. 
First Semester.—Professor Hunter. (3) 
Hist. 531-532. New Materials and Viewpoints 

in American History 

Attention in this course will be centered upon 
areas and aspects of American development 
which heretofore have received but incidental at- 
tention or have been ignored by most historians 
of the United States. Such subjects as urbaniza- 
tion, the role of technology, and population move- 
menis will be taken up. Emphasis will be placed 
throughout upon the relationships between his- 
tory and the other social sciences. Informal lec- 
tures, reports, discussion. 
First and Second Semesters.—Professor Hunter. 


(3) 


Soc. Ec. 403. American Communities 

This course will analyze the economic foun- 
dation, social and political structure, and impact 
on individual personality of different types of 
American communities. It will study those things 
about a local community, its institutions, and its 
people which public officials, teachers, social 
workers, editors, labor leaders, or ministers need 
to understand in order to function effectively. 
First Semester.—Adjunct Professor Ware. (3) 


Hist. 433. Social Science Approaches for the 
History Student 


In this course works in various social science 


fields will be analyzed from the point of view of 

the usefulness of their concepts, methods, and 

materials for the student of history. 

Second Semester.—Members of the History De- 
partment in cooperation with other Depart- 
ments. 


Hist. 539. Economic History of the Modern 


State 

A study of economic forces and power poli- 
cies which have characterized the development 
of European nations since about 1500. The cre- 
ation and stabilization of national economic units 
will be taken up in relation to ‘’cameralistic’’ and 
“mercantilistic’’ principles and practices. 
First Semester.—Professor Correll. (3) 


P. S. 436. Comparative Government: 


Democracies 

A comparative and analytical study of con- 
stitutional regimes in Europe, the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, and the Americas. The 
legal bases for these governments will first be 
reviewed, followed by a detailed examination of 
the methods by which governmental power is 
exercised and controlled. Lectures, discussions 
and reports. 
First Semester.—Assistant Professor Robbins. (3) 


P. S. 437. Comparative Government: Totali- 


tarian States 

The structure and process of dictatorial and 
totalitarian government, chiefly as it is found in 
Italy, the Third Reich, and the U. S. S. R. The 
study will include the rise of bureaucratic 
regimes free from parliamentary control, and a 
comparison of the aims and methods of the va- 
rious dictators. Lectures, discussions and reports. 
ma Semester.—Assistant Professor Robbins. 


P. S. & P. A. 481-482. Constitutional and Ad- 


ministrative Law 

The first semester of this course is devoted to 
some of the principal topics of American consti- 
tutional law. The nature of the Federal union; 
the relations between the Federal government and 
the states; the powers of the President, the Con- 
gress, and the courts; and the limitations on gov- 
ernmental power are subjects covered. The case 
method, with additional readings, is used. The 
second semester is devoted primarily to adminis- 
trative law. The nature of administrative law, 
the powers of public officers, the functions of ad- 
ministrative tribunals, and the control of admin- 
istrative officers and agencies are among the 
topics considered. Students who have had an 
undergraduate course in constitutional law are 
admitted for the second semester. 
First and Second Semesters.—Assistant Professor 

Robbins. (3) 


Econ. & P. A. 480. Backgrounds of Public and 


Business Administration 

The forms which administration takes are 
many—business, military, educational, church, 
governmental, or other administration. Running 
through all these are a few basic processes of 
administration which manifest themselves in vary- 
ing techniques and devices, according to the char- 
acteristics of the group concerned and the culture 
of the time. This course examines the essentials 
of group formation and maintenance in order to 
see the location of authority, the determination of 
objectives, the shaping of an organization, its 
operation, and the contacts among groups as 
processes which persist in all enduring groups of 
all times. Against this background are seen in 
perspective such instruments of administration as 
personnel control, standards, statistics, budgetary 
procedure, accounting, management and supervi- 
sion. The cases used for illustration and study 
are drawn primarily from business and govern- 
mental operations, for both of which the course 
provides an overall view and also considerable 
analysis. 
First Semester, repeated Second Semester.—Pro- 

fessor Marshall. (3) 


P. A. 400. Introduction to Public Administra- 
tion 

The objectives of this course are (1) to sur- 
vey the principles of administrative personnel, or- 
ganization, supervision, management, finance, 
law and public relations, (2) to introduce lead- 
ing problems and issues in the field of public 
administration, (3) to introduce the student to 
the literature in the field of public administra- 
tion, and (4) to serve as a background for spe- 
cialized courses in administration and for the ap- 
plication of public administration principles to 
specific areas or fields. 
First Semester.—Professor Seckler-Hudson. (3) 


P. A. 401. Legislation and Administration 

The purpose of this course is to consider not 
only the structure, functions, and procedures of 
the law-making agencies, but also the basic polit- 
ical processes and forces according to which 
these agencies operate. Emphasis is plaed on 
the relation of law to administration and on the 
impact of administration on law. Throughout the 
course an attempt is made to integrate the ma- 
terial studied with that of the broader field of 
political science and the other social science dis- 
ciplines as well. Opportunity is offered and 
credit given for first-hand study and observation 
of the government in action in Washington. 
Second Semester.—Professor Seckler-Hudson. (3) 


P. A. 423-424. Problems of Organization, Man- 


agement, and Supervision 

A course to acquaint the student with the or- 
ganizational structure of government and private 
agencies; to trace the development of organiza- 
tion and indicate trends; to study the administra- 
tive hierarchy and its several modifications; to 
trace the lines of authority and locate responsi- 
bility; to discover patterns of administration; to 
study organizational, functional, and flow charts; 
to differentiate line and staff functions; to estab- 
lish the position of first line supervisors; to indi- 
cate their functions in an administrative hier- 
archy, with their responsibilities as line agents of 
production and as focal points of effective staff 
functions; to formulate effective supervisory train- 
ing programs; to develop a technique of collect- 
ing, compiling, and using efficiency ratings; to 
study employer and employee relationships; to 
discuss some of the problems of public relations 
and the influences of outside forces on organi- 
zation. 
First and Second Semesters.—Mr. Short. (3) 


Stat. 401-402. Statistical Methods 

The emphasis in this introductory course in 
statistics, designed primarily for graduate stu- 
denis, is on the application of statistical methods 
to the practical problems of research and anal- 
ysis in the social sciences. The two semesters 
together provide a full non-mathematical course 
in statistical methods. Either semester may be 
taken alone for credit. 

The first semester gives a general introduc- 
tion to statistical methods for those not interested 
in special statistical techniques, or for those who 
wish to go on to study the application of statistics 
to a specialized field in the social sciences. It is 
devoted to a study of methods for handling large 
masses of information in numerical form, the 
computation and use of averages and measures 
of variations, the meaning and application of 
sampling in research work, and the interpreta- 
tion and testing of statistical measures. 

The second semester covers applications of 
the basic methods of statistics to the making of 
index numbers, the analysis of time series and 
seasonal variations, correlation, and methods of 
estimation. 

Statistics 401 or its equivalent is a prerequi- 
site for admission to 402. Course 401 is offered 
both first and second semesters; course 402, sec- 
ond semester only. 

First and Second Semesters.—Dr. Webb; Mr. 

Staudt and Mr. Cornfield. (3) 


Hist. 604-605. Thesis Seminar 
History 


Problems will be selected and treated in such 
a way as to train the students in handling dii- 
ferent kinds of concepts and materials, political, 
economic, social, institutional, ideological. 
First and Second Semesters.—Professor Anderson. 


in European 


Hist. 609-610. Thesis Seminar in American So- 
cial History 
Attention will be directed toward the inves- 
tigation of problems in a selected phase of Amer- 
ican social development, such as urbanization, 
population movements, immigration, et cetera, 
First and Second Semesters.—Professor Hunter. (3) 


Hist. 611-612. Thesis Seminar 


History 
Problems will be selected and treated in such 
a way as to train the students in handling dif- 
ferent kinds of concepts and materials, political, 
economic, social, institutional, ideological. 
First and Second Semesters.—Professor Correll. 


in Economic 


PROSPECTS IN ARCHIVES ADMINISTRATION 


QUESTION that inevitably arises whenever the training of archivists is 
iN under consideration is, What are the prospects that those who pre- 
pare themselves for careers as archivists will be able to find employment 
in their chosen profession? It must be admitted that no considerable num- 
ber of appointments are likely to be made in the National Archives in the 
near future and that most of the vacancies 
in higher positions there will probably be 
filled by promotion from within. All new 


ae a bos uit appointments are made from Civil Service 
AMERICAN UNIVERBITY registers, and the commission has already 
Sr given an examination for junior archivist 
(initial salary $2,000), which has pro- 

ie vided a register of eligibles. Other ex- 


aminations will doubtless be given from 
time to time, and it is reasonable to sup- 
i 4 pose that competent people who have had 

training for archival work will be more 
ei [srettal) likely than others to attain high rank on 
seat the resultant registers and to be selected 
Prat) for appointments. More promising, per- 
haps, than these prospects is the evident 
[ trend, resulting in part, at least, from the 

example of the National Archives and the 

activities of the Historical Records Survey, 
in the direction of the establishment of state, municipal, county, institutional 
and business archival agencies, and the expansion and reorganization on 
a more professional basis of those that already exist. Moreover, the train- 
ing proposed for archivists is sufficiently broad to fit those who take it 
for professional work in manuscript and other specialized divisions of 
libraries, in the Historic Sites Branch of the National Park Service, in his- 
torical societies, and in research institutes in the fields of history and the 
social sciences. Finally it should be noted that such training would add 
to rather than detract from the qualifications of those who take it for 
teaching positions in colleges and universities. It is always desirable to 
have at least two strings for one’s bow. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


School of Social Sciences and Public Affairs 


Pau. F. Douctass, President of The American University, and Director of 
the School of Social Sciences and Public Affairs. B.A., M.A., LL.B., Ph.D. 

Leon C. MARSHALL, Chairman of the Faculty of the School of Social Sciences 
and Public Affairs, and Professor of Political Economy. B.A., LL.D., Ohio 
Wesleyan; B.A., A.M., Harvard. 

Eucene N. Anperson, Dean of the Graduate Division of the School of Social 
Sciences and Public Affairs, and Professor of European History. B.A., 
Colorado; Ph.D., Chicago. 

Harry W. Ketcuum, Dean of the Undergraduate Division of the School of 
Social Sciences and Public Affairs, and Assistant Professor of Economics. 
B.A., University of Denver; M.B.A., Harvard. 

Haze. H. Feacans, Registrar of the School of Social Sciences and Public 
Affairs. B.A., B.E., George Washington; M.A., American. 


Anne JENSEN, Librarian of the School of Social Sciences and Public Affairs. 
B.A., Des Moines; B.S. in L.S., Illinois. 


TEACHING STAFF IN ARCHIVES ADMINISTRATION 
AND RELATED FIELDS 


Ernst Posner, Adjunct Professor of Archives Administration, Student Ad- 
viser in Archives Administration 

Soton J. Buck, Lecturer on American History and Archives Administration, 
Director of Research and Publications, The National Archives 

Heten L. CHATFIELD, Lecturer on Public Administration, Archivist, Treasury 
Department 

Louris C. Hunter, Professor of American History 


Eucene N. Anperson, Professor of European History, Chairman of the De- 
partment of History 

ERNST CoRRELL, Professor of Economic History 

Leon C. MARSHALL, Professor of Political Economy 

James J. Rossins, Assistant Professor of Political Science 

CATHERYN SECKLER-Hupson, Professor of Political Science and Public Ad- 
ministration, Chairman of the Department of Political Science and 
the Department of Public Administration. 

OuiveR C. SHort, Adjunct Professor of Public Administration, Director of 
Personnel, Department of Commerce 

CaRo.ine F. Ware, Adjunct Professor of Social History and Social Economy, 
Assistant to the Consumer Commissioner, Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and Civilian Supply 

Joun N. Wess, Lecturer on Statistics, Chief, Social Research Section, Divi- 
sion of Research, Work Projects Administration 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


General Information 


HE School of Social Sciences and Public Affairs of the American Uni- 

versity was established through the consolidation of the Graduate 
School, in which instruction was begun in 1914, and the School of Public 
Affairs, which was organized in 1934. The program of the School has been 
developed to meet the needs of government employees interested in a pro- 
gram of “in-service” training, to offer undergraduate and graduate instruc- 
tion in the fields of social science and public affairs, and to provide a center 
of adult education. Classes are held in the late afternoon and early evening 
at the University’s Downtown Center, 1901 F Street, Northwest. 


Certificates and Degrees 


THE GRADUATE DIVISION of the School offers programs of study leading 
to the degree of Master of Arts, and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The 
work is given under the following Departments: Economics, History, Inter- 
national Affairs, Political Science, Public Administration, Social Economy, 
Statistics. 


THE UNDERGRADUATE DIVISION of the School offers a four year program 
of study (126 semester hours) leading to the Bachelor of Science degree in 
Business Administration and the Bachelor of Science degree in Public 
Administration. Certificates in Business Administration and Public Ad- 
ministration are also awarded upon the completion of 45 semester hours 
of prescribed study. 


Special Fields of Study 


In addition to the field of study described in this pamphlet instruction is 
available in the following fields: 


Accounting Money & Banking 
Agricultural Economics Natural Resources 

Archives Administration Organization and Management of Public 
Business Administration Offices 

Constitutional and Administrative Law Personnel Management 
Economics Political Science 

Economic Theory and Its History Public Administration 
Financial Administration and Fiscal Policy Public Relations 

Foreign Languages Public Utilities 

History Social Economy 

International Affairs Speech 

International Economics Statistics 

Labor Economics Transportation, Communication 


Latin-American Problems 


A schedule of course offerings including a brief description, time and 
location of class meetings, and teaching personnel is published each semes- 
ter. All inquiries regarding the above fields of study or applications for 
admission should be directed to the Registrar. 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
1901 F Street, NortHWEST, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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